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BIRGE HARRISON'S PAINTINGS 



IN his recently published book on 
Landscape Painting Mr. Birge Har- 
rison has said : "As painters our business 
is to transmit to picture-lovers through the 
medium of our pictures the emotions, and 
the impressions of strength and power, or 
of poetic beauty which have come to us 
direct from nature"; and again, "This is 
the test of the highest form of art — that 
it should stimulate the imagination and 
suggest more than it expresses. " It is 
because Mr. Harrison does transmit poetic 
beauty through his pictures and in a man- 



ner which stirs the imagination of the be- 
holder that, despite subtlety of treatment, 
they have found wide favor and made 
strong appeal. 

Writing of Mr. Harrison's work some 
years ago, Mr. John E. D. Trask said, in 
an article published in the Scribner's 
Magazine, "If he had not been a painter 
he would have been a poet," adding, "in 
all his recent work one finds bigness of 
theme, combined with simplicity of pres- 
entation, and through it all runs a deep 
current of sentiment governed by an ap- 
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preciation of the mechanical limitations 
of his medium which makes for proper re- 
straint. Always there is strong reserve in 
color and always beautiful balance in 
composition — indeed, I feel that it is the 
picturesque unity of his canvases that 
gives to them their strongest hold upon 
his audiences." Thus it is seen that with 
the poetic vision goes artistic knowledge 
— with the seeing eye the trained mind 
and hand, and that through this combina- 
tion comes felicitous result, all of which 
is very true and very worth remembering. 
We have many painters to-day but not 
a great many artists. The men of the 
Hudson River School mistook the letter 
for the spirit inasmuch as they tried to 
copy nature with unfailing exactitude. 
But are not some of our landscape paint- 
ers to-day erring quite as much on the 
other side by disregarding the part art 
must play in picture-making? Feeling 
and sentiment are, we will grant, of the 
utmost importance, but can they be satis- 
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factorily expressed — that is beautifully 
expressed by one unconversant with or un- 
mindful of the language of art? The 
value of design cannot be overestimated. 
It is true, as Mr. Harrison himself has 
said, there are so many million good com- 
positions in the world that it is strange 
that any one would ever waste time on a 
bad one, but there again one needs the 
discerning eye, the trained perception to 
select aright. Almost no good composi- 
tion is found ready made — nature sug- 
gests but rarely attains perfection. It is 
the artist's business and privilege to com- 
plete her intention. 

Mr. Harrison's landscapes possess this 
element of completeness. As a rule they 
are low-toned and run a short gamut, 
there are no intense contrasts of light 
and shade, no blatant notes, but the har- 
monies are perfect and suggest not acci- 
dental achievement but well-considered 
purpose. In an exhibition his pictures 
are not the ones the visitor sees first, but 
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once discovered they make lasting appeal. 
Twice at least they have been selected by 
popular vote for purchase and inclusion 
in permanent public collections. 

And yet Mr. Harrison as a rule selects 
for interpretation very subtle aspects of 



he employs the best language at his com- 
mand, his technique is not loose and im- 
mature but finished and studied. For the 
moment this may seem to involve a loss of 
spontaneity but in the end it will be found 
to insure permanency of interest. A 
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nature — twilight effects on snow, moon- 
light on the sea — effects which for the 
majority require interpretation. But it 
must be remembered that in his utterance 
he is never obscure — though he treats 
such themes sympathetically it is with 
frank conviction. He does not expect 
the observer to overlook halting speech, 



sketch delights on the instant, but the 
finished picture holds infinite delight for 
those who give more than superficial at- 
tention. 

Mr. Harrison began his career as a 
figure painter and though he rarely intro- 
duces figures in his landscapes, yet, as 
Mr. Trask has said, one always feels in 
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his pictures that the absence of man is 
quite accidental, that the figure was pre- 
viously present or may appear again. 
Herein lies as a rule the distinction be- 
tween foreign and American landscape 
painting. The foreign landscape in fact, 
and when pictured, usually suggests rela- 
tion to man, human habitation; the 
American landscape still savours of the 
wilderness, the places, as Richard Den- 
nett said of Homer Martin's paintings, 
which only God and the artist who paints 
them seem to have seen. And to man 
nothing is as appealing as man — the 
human instinct cries for comradeship — 
the twinkling lights of the city slumber- 
ing on the shore give the great clouds 
which soar above it added majesty, the 
little house in which some one lives gives 
the great snow-covered hills seen in the 
gray winter twilight an air of protective 
calm — a deeper significance, 
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No one would say, and least of all Mr. 
Harrison, that because he paints land- 
scapes after this manner all should so 
paint them. To borrow his own words, 
"lacking the note of personality, no real 
art is possible" ; each must see with his 
own eyes and interpret according to his 
own conscience, and it is because our 
American landscape painters do this, fol- 
lowing with determination their own 
convictions, that we have variety and 
merit in our art. But there is much 
to learn from Mr. Harrison's paint- 
ings and the contribution he has made 
through them to American art is in no 
wise inconsiderable. As a teacher he 
has been obliged to establish concrete 
theories and while doing this he has clari- 
fied his own convictions. To years of 
study indoors have been added other 
years of study outdoors — years which 
might have been accounted idle had not 
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the eye and mind been specially active in 
compensation for physical inertia. 

Birge Harrison was born in 1854. He 
studied first at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts in Philadelphia and then 
in Paris under Cabanel and Carolus 
Duran. In 1882 the French Govern- 
ment bought one of his pictures, an out- 
door figure painting. Ill health made 
him give up his painting for a time and a 
number of years were spent in travel in 
India, Australia, the South Seas and 
many other out-of-the-way places. But 
since 1897 he has produced quite steadily, 
painting on the New England coast, in 
Quebec, at Charleston, South Carolina, 
and in the Catskill Mountains. For sev- 
eral summers he has conducted the Art 



Students' League school of landscape 
painting at Woodstock, New York, and 
it was for the benefit of the students in 
this school that the little talks now col- 
lected in his volume on "Landscape Paint- 
ing" were first given. Mr. Harrison is 
a member of the National Academy of 
Design, the National Institute of Arts 
and Letters and other organizations and 
his works are included in the perma- 
nent collections of the National Gallery 
of Art, the Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Fine Arts, the Art Institute of Chicago, 
the Art Museum of Detroit, and the Mu- 
nicipal collections of St. Paul, Minnesota; 
Lincoln, Nebraska; Oakland, California; 
Spartanburg, S. C. ; and Nashville, 
Tennessee. L. M. 
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THERE have been an endless number 
of discussions as to what are the 
causes and circumstances which induced 
the growth of art in a country. Why is it 
that art blooms in one period and lan- 
guishes in another? Why does it appear 
in some races and countries and does 
not appear in other races and countries, 
which may be, in other resi3ects, intellec- 
tually superior? 

Those questions are interminable; no 
one has ever yet found any theory which 
solves the numerous problems which the 
history of art presents. But. two things 
stand out. One of them is this — that art 
always is most creative, most fertile, in 
countries where the people generally are 
pervaded by the artistic sense. A great 
artist is not an isolated phenomenon. He 
does not come up as a mysterious appari- 
tion among a people devoid of artistic in- 



stinct. He grows out of his people. The 
other proposition is this, that the ages 
and times which are mainly occupied with 
material growth and progress cannot 
easily become highly developed on the 
artistic side. Where people's minds are 
chiefly given to business, to manufactur- 
ing industr}', to commerce, to all the prac- 
tical things, to all the things which ex- 
cite them, and strain them, and fix their 
minds on material matters, things which 
destroy the sense of leisure, quiet and 
peace; things which keep them in a rest- 
less, hurried, fevered condition — they do 
not naturally turn to art. 

A famous ancient poet has said that a 
jooem must come out of a mind free from 
anxiety, a mind which has been wont to 
dwell in delightful surroundings. 

So, at any rate, it is true that if we are 
to have an abundant production of art, it 



*An address made in the "Hall of the Americas, *' of the Pan American Union, at Wash- 
ington, D. C, upon the occasion of a reception given on the evening of May 18, 1911, in honor 
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